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UBLICITY seekers, jobs, ghosts, 

free-lancing, youth in the news- 
rooms and _ elsewhere—these and 
other topics are presented for your 
consideration this month. 

If you agree or disagree with things 
that are said, have a different view- 
point from those expressed, would 
like to see some certain phase or as- 
pect of journalism discussed in THE 
Quitt—why not take time out and 
drop a line to the Editor. 

Tue Quit is published as a forum, 
a magazine of journalistic opinion, 
discussion and experience, and the 
views of its readers are welcomed. 
The magazine does not pay for its 
articles, having no funds for that 
purpose, but the Editors are glad to 
consider any material submitted for 
publication. 


T is seldom that verse is used in 

THe Qui. A departure is made 
this month, however, in presenting 
“News,” from the pen of Aurelius 
Kinsey, state capitol correspondent 
for the Associated Press at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., for the last four years. 
He was born and received his educa- 
tion in Los Angeles. He served with 
the 42nd (Rainbow) Division in 
France. 

Mr. Kinsey first entered newspaper 
work in 1923. After serving on 
Northern California rural papers and 
on San Francisco dailies, he became a 
staff member of the Associated Press 
in 1927. 

Other contributors to this issue 
either discuss their backgrounds and 
connections in their articles or are 
treated of in editorial boxes or insets. 


EMEMBER the article “One Mad 
Night” by Prof. Eric P. Kelly, of 
Dartmouth College, which appeared 
in the August issue of THe QuILL? 
The article treated of the excitement 
of an election night in 1916, capped by 
the plunge of a trolley loaded with 
passengers through an open draw. 
The article brought a letter from 
Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
manager of the Associated Press, 
which is quoted in part: 

“In THe Quit of August ap- 
pears a story by Prof. Eric P. 
Kelly, of the journalism section 
in Dartmouth College, which he 
calls ‘One Mad Night.’ He gives 
what purports to be an account 
of the uncertainties of the 1916 
national election, which resulted 

(Continued on page 10) 
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HEADLINE HUNGRY 


Publicity Seekers Are Perennial Problems 


UBLICITY seekers constitute 

one of the perennial problems 

of journalism. This is a fact 
that must be faced by the reporter, 
the copyreader, and the editor. Often 
it is a problem not so easily disposed 
of as one might believe at first 
thought. Established policies, how- 
ever carefully considered and word- 
ed, frequently do not cover the 
devious machinations of the seeker 
after publicity or notoriety in the 
newspapers. 

One of the most exasperating types 
of publicity seeker is the politician, 
agitator, or reformer determined to 
make the newspaper headlines or 
“bust.” This type desires favorable 
notice in the news if possible, but, 
failing in this, he is glad to get un- 
favorable mention. Some of them 
seem to thrive on continual “pan- 
nings” and “lambastings” by the 
newspapers. Others seem always to 
espouse unpopular causes or to op- 
pose popular movements and reforms 
in order to break into the news of the 
day. 

What to do about such people is 
a perplexing question to the editor. 
If the paper chooses to ignore them 
and their little 
shows, it lays it- 
self open to the 


By NATHE P. BAGBY 


persons, the readers may get the im- 
pression that the paper is supporting 
and endorsing them, since modern 
methods of reporting permit very 
little, if any, suggestion or expres- 
sion of editorial opinion in the news 
columns. These complications make 
it no easy matter for the editor, or 
the editorial board if the paper has 
one, to fix his policies and to apply 
them to particularly exasperating 
cases. 


OME of these publicity seekers 
have learned that there are cer- 
tain formulas that almost invariably 
will enable them to break into the 
newspapers. One of the most effec- 
tive of these formulas is to make 
some outlandish, startling, or ridicu- 
lous statement or charge in a public 
speech and then predict that the 
newspapers will not print a word of 
it. Such individuals, when they make 
such charges, know usually that most 
newspapers will publish full reports 
of such charges and incidents to dis- 
prove the reflections upon the press, 
if for no other reason. 
Sometimes one wonders if this 
despicable practice would not be dis- 


couraged greatly if the newspapers 
would refuse to print such reports, 
or at least handle them strictly on 
their news value. Many editors have 
issued standing instructions to their 
staff members to report and publish 
all charges and statements reflecting 
upon the honesty and integrity of the 
paper whenever made by a speaker 
at any public gathering. I know 
personally of no instances where 
editors have instructed that such 
things be suppressed. Perhaps some 
do handle such material on the basis 
of news value alone, but then when 
someone, however insignificant he 
might be in private or public life, ac- 
cuses the newspapers of being unfair 
or dishonest, it adds to the news 
value of the proceedings. When a 
nobody attacks another nobody, it is 
not news, but when a nobody attacks 
a somebody, a person or institution 
of prestige and standing in the com- 
munity, it is most decidedly news. 
If the cause of the attack is a real or 
fancied grievance reflecting upon the 
integrity of the victim of the attack, 
the value of the news is enhanced. 


OME of the 
publicity seek- 





charge of sup- 
pression of the 
news, or of prej- 
udice, or of re- 
fusing to present 
both sides of the 
question. If the 
paper reports the 
activities and 
speeches of these 
individuals, it is 
doing exactly what 
they want done. 
Furthermore, it 
may be serving as 
an agency for the 
dissemination of 
propaganda, mis- 
information, or 
false information. 
If any appreciable 
amount of space is 
given to the ac- 
tivities of such 
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He taught journalism and 


ers have discover- 
ed that these 
things are true 
and have not been 
slow to take ad- 
vantage of them 
so that they may 


tion of the news- 
paper readers up- 


For this reason 
some editors be- 


“news” should be 
ignored unless 
there is reason to 
believe that the 
charges have been 
made sincerely. 
At any rate, it 
is very likely 
that the supply of 
this “news” would 
be greatly dimin- 
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ished if more of it were ignored by 
the newspapers. 

The man in public life who is de- 
pendent upon votes to get and keep 
his job is dependent upon publicity 
of some kind. He must get it or pre- 
pare for his political death. Part of 
it comes through stump speaking by 
himself and his supporters. Various 
other kinds of publicity are used by 
public officials and manipulators of 
politics. The need for publicity ex- 
plains the fact that politicians are the 
greatest “joiners” in the world. Rare 
indeed is the club or organization that 
does not have members who have 
joined for political reasons only, and 
this applies to women’s as well as 
men’s organizations. 

All of these avenues and devices 
for winning publicity, however, are 
merely supplementary to newspaper 
publicity. Nearly all politicians rec- 
ognize the superiority of newspaper 
publicity to all other varieties. All of 
them seek it because they know 
from experience and observation that 
it is powerful and effective. Any po- 
litical reporter or managing editor 
knows much about their methods. 
Most of them seek first and foremost 
favorable publicity. Some avoid un- 
favorable publicity, but others know 
that hostile publicity is worth more 
to them than no notice from the 
press. They know that 
to be ignored is to be 
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years the head of the political ma- 
chine in Baltimore, found himself in 
the company of Charles H. Grasty, 
publisher of the Baltimore Sun, who 
was one of Mahon’s bitterest political 
enemies. 

“John, you know I haven’t got any- 
thing against you personally, but po- 
litically you are a pretty bad fellow 
and I have to say so in the Sun,” 
Grasty said by way of relieving the 
tension and embarrassment occasion- 
ed by the meeting. 

“Hell, that’s all right,” Mahon said 
in his most genial political tone and 
manner. “You’re the best friend 
I’ve got. If you stopped roasting me, 
I'd be out of luck. All these Balti- 
more bankers who don’t like you 
would think I had double-crossed 
‘em and stop contributing, and the 
organization fellows would think I 
was slipping. I don’t want you to stop. 
I want you to show a little more pep. 
You're slowing down.” 


HAT conversation gave Grasty 
something to think about during 
his spare time for several days. It 
is well worth pondering by any 
editor in considering his political 
policies. 
So long as the papers are fighting 
a political leader, they keep him in 
the eyes of the public. The readers 
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of the papers, whether or not they 
like the politician, will feel that he 
is a very important personage or he 
would not receive so much attention 
from the press. Some folks just nat- 
urally sympathize with the under- 
dog. Sometimes they are won to the 
support of a candidate and vote for 
him for no other reason except that 
he is being lambasted by the news- 
papers. They get a hunch that the 
candidate is not getting a square deal 
from the newspaper writers. Usual- 
ly a candidate’s friends are strength- 
ened by newspaper opposition, and 
frequently his lukewarm admirers 
rally to his support. All this is not 
said to deny or deprecate the power 
of the newspapers, but to call atten- 
tion to the fact that not all of the 
force is exerted straight ahead. 


HIS brings to a focus the question, 

“How and to what extent can a 
newspaper control its unintended in- 
fluence?” 

First, it can ignore any and all 
grandstand plays of insignificant and 
would-be politicians seeking only 
publicity. Nothing is to be gained 
by biting at the bait of the insincere 
sensationalist. 

Second, it might be worth while 
to try an experiment suggested by 

John Mahon’s words 














condemned to polit- 
ical death. If they 
can’t win favorable 
publicity, then they 
set about to elicit any 
kind of publicity that 
they may be able to 
get. 


O far as candidates 
are concerned, 
publicity is the life- 
blood of politics,” says 
Frank R. Kent in his 
excellent and discern- 
ing book, “Political 
Behavior,” published 
in 1928. “Without it 
they cannot hope to 
win, and without it 
when they have won, 
success is flavorless 
and power fleeting 
and unsatisfactory.” 
Mr. Kent reported 
one incident that 
proved that one well- 
known politician knew 
bad publicity to be 
better than no public- 
ity and laid his plans 
accordingly. John J. 
Mahon, for many 


clock. 


NEWS 


By Aurelius Kinsey 


I am the symphony of life. 

My steed is the winged Pegasus of man. 

My course is that of the sun. 

Death cannot stay me; my master is Time. 

My name is NEWS, derived from the abodes of my ancestors on 
the four cardinal points of the universe, North, East, West 
and South. 


I am a mighty and fearless warrior. 
My enemies are Evil and his henchmen, Hypocrisy and Ignorance. 
I ride swiftly, traversing all lands and seas within the face of the 


My sword is double-edged by fact and perseverance. 
My banner reads, “A Deed Is Worth a Word.” 


I am a faithful servant to all righteous men. 

Without me the masses are impoverished. 

I have conquered and united the minds of the universe. 

I have eroded the foundations of despotic thrones, cast tyrants at 
the feet of peasants and the oppressed have ruled because 


of me. 

I am the most beloved and respected, feared and de 
force in existence. 

I am the five senses of the world. 


My melodies are of the human chords. 

I record deeds of love, triumph and strength, of hatreds, intrigues 
and violence. 

The anguish within a mother’s soul, the fire of youth, the achieve- 
ment of age, the victories of science and the vaultings of in- 
tuition are my favored refrains. 

My enemies may try to silence me but neither they nor the dark- 
ness through which I ride can halt my course; 

I am NEWS, omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. 


spised man- 


to Charles Grasty. 
What would be the ef- 
fect upon an election 
if an objectionable 
politician’s name did 
not appear in the 
newspaper for two 
years? 

Third, since news- 
paper content includes 
both fact and opinion, 
it should be well 
worth the editor’s time 
to consider well when 
opinion is news and 
when it is not. Every 
time a man, even if he 
is a leader, expresses 
an opinion he is not 
necessarily creating 
news. Especially is 
this true if the man 
with the opinion is 
known to be a public- 
ity seeker. 

Last, the newspaper 
can use through the 
years all of the avail- 
able means to build 
up a reputation for 
fair and honest pres- 
entation of the news. 
And this is not an 





easy task. 


























Now That I’ve Lost My Job— 


ployed newspaper men—through 

no fault of my own. On an early 
August afternoon, a few week-ends 
back, the first edition of the Detroit 
Mirror, which we of its staff called 
“the Pink,” came upstairs and an- 
nounced in its editorial column that 
publication of the paper was being 
suspended. 

I and the rest of the hundreds sud- 
denly thrown on the street by this 
move of retrenchment by publishers 
who had found the load of establish- 
ing a new newspaper too heavy to 
bear, had only a few hours’ warning. 
And that warning came only by hear- 
say. Many of the details of the pre- 
mature rumblings later were proven 
woefully inaccurate. 

But, be that as it may, the blow 
had fallen and the worst was true. I 
was out, out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. And, take it from me, there is 
no more sickening way of going out 
than having one’s newspaper slide 
unceremoniously and decisively from 
under. The disquieting manifesta- 
tions that punctuate maiden sea voy- 
ages are not in it at all. 


HAVE joined the ranks of unem- 


FTER the goodbyes had been said 
and condolences given and re- 
ceived, there followed a mad period 
of telegraphing, letter writing and 
telephoning. Next, there was a hur- 
ried trip to my home town with fam- 
ily and chattels, and a scurrying 
around on familiar stamping grounds 
in search of work. After the futility 
of the situation presented its undeni- 
ably hopeless countenance, there have 
been many days filled with little but 
spasmodic dashes to check on a lead 
here or a nibble there and many 
hours of reflection and “summing 
up.” 

During these days, when to be sure 
I have not neglected a lusty stab at 
the free-lance field, I have retraced 
my progression in the field of news- 
paper work. Placed against the back- 
drop of the catastrophe which re- 
duced my income to zeros, the stage 
scenery conjured up in my mind was 
interesting to contemplate. 

I recalled with a poignant clearness 
the thrill of the very first assignment, 
when realization came that I had 
“landed” on my first newspaper and 
was “on the way.” I saw myself then 
in the shoes of the other reporters in 
that large Chicago city room, men 
who had proven their worth on every 
kind of assignment, who were imbued 


Should | Try to Find Work on Another Newspaper 
Or Chuck the Business and Enter Another Field? 


with the essence of journalistic ac- 
complishment. 

There followed the uncomfortable 
period of apprenticeship, of adjust- 
ment to the, at first, bewildering va- 
riety which confronts the newcomer. 
The first mountains were crossed. 
And then to Detroit, to join a hastily 
assembled staff, to take a part in 
“putting over” a new paper which 
was to receive the best backing of 
money and brains combined that a 
paper ever received. 

A year and one-half of steady gain. 
The staff remained largely intact. 
The circulation mounted from 40,000 
to 170,000 in that brief period of time. 
But advertising rates succumbed to 
the depression. The proof of the pud- 
ding was in the front office. There 





PHEAVALS in newspa- 

per offices, reduced sal- 
aries and increased hours of 
duty have caused newspaper- 
men to consider their jobs 
and the field of journalism 
more seriously and critically 
than ever before. 

One of them, John H. 
Dreiske, who was thrown out 
of a job when the Detroit 
Mirror suspended publication, 
analyzes the situation frank- 
ly in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Dreiske was graduated 
from the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern 
University in 1929 and short- 
ly thereafter became a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Tribune 
staff. When the owners of 
the Tribune purchased the 
Detroit Daily in April, 1931, 
and made it the Detroit Mir- 
ror, he became a rewrite man 
on the Mirror. Later he cov- 
ered the police beat and then 
the courts. 

Not long after the Mirror 
suspended, the Dreiskes be- 
came the parents of a husky 
son. 





By JOHN H. DREISKE 





was too much red ink on the books. 
And so, “with genuine regret,” the 
publishers gave up the ghost. 


ND now that I’m out, I wonder. 

I wonder whether this would 
not be a good point at which to shuf- 
fle the deck again and deal out a 
new hand. Now I’m free, free to do 
anything but go back to work for 
money. I can pick and choose my 
future all over again. Now and then 
when I can forget the gnawing worry 
of dwindling finances, I recall the 
bumptious optimism and hopefulness 
of that distant June day when some- 
one gave me a diploma and I was 
free to make my future what 
I would of it. 

Do I want to go back into news- 
paper work? Do I want to be called 
from a warm bed at three in the 
morning to drive 20 miles through 
winter weather to represent my pub- 
lic at the scene of a murder, a fire, 
an accident? Would I rather have a 
job which would permit me freedom 
on the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence or 
any other of the regular business 
holidays? Do I yearn strongly 
enough for a cessation of the long 
working hours, and care for better 
salary prospects than newspaper 
work affords strongly enough to de- 
liberately change my first-chosen 
profession to another? 


OULD I be satisfied absolutely 

cut off from access to the 
thrills of covering:a fire alarm, a hot 
gang murder or a dramatic criminal 
trial or court scenes which are the 
centers of interests vital to millions 
of newspaper readers? I wonder. 
But I’m not sure. 

Should I trade the prospect of 
peaceful evenings at home, knowing 
that there would not be the remotest 
possibility of their being shattered 
by the ring of my telephone sum- 
moning me into Heaven-knows- 
what kind of a mess, for a continu- 
ance in the profession of reporting 
where all is excitement, nervous 
striving and nothing which makes for 
peace of mind? Do I want the kind 


(Continued on page 9) 








GOOD GHOSTS—AND BAD 


Presenting Another Round of the Heated Discussion 


S 


EFORE beginning this defense, 
let me say that I am in entire 
accord with those who condemn 

the current newspaper practice of 
using ghosted stories which allegedly 
are written by famous athletes or by 
persons whose figures have been 
thrown on the public screen by 
scandal light. 

Some athletes do write the stories 
which appear under their by-lines. I 
know this to be a fact in the cases of 
Helen Wills and Big Bill Tilden, and 
I believe Gene Tunney has been writ- 
ing his own stuff of late. 

But there are few prize fighters, 
baseball players or managers who are 
capable of writing the stuff credited 
to them. Even if they possessed the 
ability they wouldn’t have the time. 
I object to these stories, not only be- 
cause they are ghost-written, but be- 
cause they make newspapers and 
newspaper men look absurd. By this 
time the newspaper-reading public 
knows, just as well as you and I, that 
Babe Ruth and Izzy Zinkowitch, the 
wrestler, had no more hand in writing 
their “personal stories” than the pas- 
tor of the First M. E. Church. 

As far as the “life stories” of 
gun molls and 
other notorious 


Which Originated in the July Issue of The Quill 


By JOHN F. DeVINE 





Word by Word 


J. WELLENKAMP, director 
e of public relations for the 
Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany, led off with an article en- 
titled “Thumbs Down on the 
Ghosts!” in July, terming ghost 
writing “a cheap form of deception 
which should be frowned upon and 
outlawed by honest, square-shoot- 
ing editors and publishers.” 

Countering in the September is- 
sue, Thomas H. Mullen, associate 
editor, the National Retail Clothier 
and Furnisher, and Glenn D. Mat- 
thews, editor and publisher of 
Bank News, unleashed spirited de- 
fenses of the ghosts. 

John F. DeVine, a New York 
free-lance with 12 years of news- 
paper experience back of him, 
takes up the battle in the current 
issue. 











lin Ellsworth, noted archaeologist, 
has just returned from an expedition 
on which he made several important 
discoveries. Mr. Ellsworth believes 
these discoveries will be of interest 
to the reading public and arranges 


» 


for publication of a magazine article, 
or possibly a book. 

Although Mr. Ellsworth is an out- 
standing archaeologist, he is not a 
writer. Realizing this, he engages, or 
asks his publisher to engage, a ghost 
writer. Possibly the article (or book) 
about Mr. Ellsworth’s expedition will 
be published with the archaeologist’s 
name in fourteen-point boldface, and 
with the explanation, “as told to F 
in six-point italics. Or maybe it will 
be published with only Mr. Ells- 
worth’s by-line. 

It seems to me that the ghost in this 
case is perfectly legitimate. Persons 
who buy the magazine (or book) be- 
cause they have seen Mr. Ellsworth’s 
name on the cover are getting exact- 
ly what they are paying for: an ar- 
ticle setting forth Mr. Ellsworth’s 
ideas and theories and disclosing his 
discoveries. The ghost has contrib- 
uted nothing more than a readable 
style. 

Instead of taking unfair advantage 
of the public the publisher, by en- 
gaging a ghost, has done his readers 
a good turn, for Mr. Ellsworth, de- 
spite his ability as an archaeologist, 
would have been unable to assemble 
his material as attractively as the 

ghost, who is ex- 








figures are con- 
cerned, I object to 
them not because 
they are ghosted, 
but because they 
are published at 
all. Even if Mari- 
on “Kiki” Rob- 
erts, sweetheart of 
the late, but not 
lamented, Jack 
Diamond, were 
capable of writing 
her own story, she 
would not have 
anything to say 
that would be 
worth printing. 

Now, to get to 
the ghosts, who, in 
my opinion, are 
legitimate: 

Let’s say, for in- 
stance, that Frank- 





teresting. 


YES— AND THEN AGAIN—NO 


By Gurney Williams 


Associate Editor, Life 


HE ghost-or-no-ghost-writers argument has been very in- 
I agree and disagree with both camps. 


I disagree with camp No. 1 (anti-ghost) because I agree in 
part with camp No. 2 (pro-ghost) which maintains that many 
valuable newspaper stories, magazine articles, 
biographies would never be written if they were left up to the 
Hon. Whangdoodle Moneybags. Too frequently that gentle- 
man signs his name with an X. 


On the other hand, I feel that camp No. 1, which calls ghost- 
writing a cheap form of deception, is also right. 


The answer, it seems to me, is to be found in the double by- 
line by which Mr. Moneybags’ pearls of wisdom are presented 
to the reader “as told to Josiah Ryterscramp.” 
what modified form of ghost-writing and certainly does not 
attempt to fool the trusting buyer of printed revelations. 


It’s a some- 


perienced in that 
sort of thing. 


HEN we have 
the ghosts who 
write speeches. 
Everyone who has 
done publicity in 
a political cam- 
paign or for a 
large corporation 
has written in- 
numerable 
speeches for his 
candidate or for 
the president of 
his corporation. 
If the political 
candidate were 
worth his salt as 
an officeholder, 
the ideas which 
went into the 
(Continued on 
page 13) 


and even 
































NOT TO BE BOASTING— 


But This ls What One Young Writer 
2 Has Accomplished in Free Lancing a 


By RICHARD B. SALE 


T the beginning of the col- 
legiate year in September, 
1931, I returned to Wash- 
ington and Lee University, a sopho- 
more 19 years of age, with a vague 
idea that this thing called “the de- 
pression” was becoming more serious 
every day. Foreseeing that the de- 
pression might still be in progress 
some years later when I would be 
graduated, I dwelled deeply on what 
steps I should take to make my posi- 
tion secure at that time. I had re- 
solved, of course, to be an author. 
We all do. 

I received expert advice from nu- 
merous people who were supposed to 
know the business. They strongly 
urged making connections while still 
in college, even if I did “bust” a few 
courses. A respected name as a 
free-lance writer of fiction and ar- 
ticles after college would be a treas- 
ure. Only recently, a compatriot, 
Gurney Williams, treated of the same 
plan in THe Qui. Let me heartily 
indorse it now. 

There was an age-old theory re- 
garding the submitting of unsolicited 
manuscripts which I had to disprove 
—that most magazines would not ac- 
cept unsolicited manuscripts from 
free-lance writers. At my tender 
age, I thought it might very easily 
prove to be very true. But I resolved 
to find out for myself. 


O, I began to write toward a na- 
tional market. Three years of 
experience as a reporter on the 
Pelham Sun of Pelham, N. Y., gave 
me the ability to use words quickly 
and correctly. I ground out college 
stories and dispatched them quickly 
to the offices of College Humor in 
Chicago. They were returned with 
even speedier dispatch, but, instead 
of the usual disheartening rejection 
slips, I began to get letters about 
them. These were very encouraging. 
I tried Collier's and the Saturday 
Evening Post. I couldn’t see the 
pulps at all. I began, as do most 
young writers, with only the bright 
picture of fame and easy fortune. A 
barrage of rejection slips resulted. 
Desisting momentarily, I began to 
delve into the mysteries of rejection 
and dejection. I suddenly realized 
that every magazine is, in itself, an 
entirely different kind of market and 
that you had to slant your material 
their respective ways if you intended 
to ever hit the contents page. At that 
time, College Humor was running a 


monthly article on some college or 
university. Washington and Lee had 
not been covered, so I wrote a 5,000- 
word history and sketch of my Alma 
Mater and sent it to the College 
Humor editors. 

They held it a long time but finally 
it was returned with a letter from 
Dorothy Ann Blank, an associate edi- 
tor. She told me that they had real- 
ly planned to use it but were discon- 
tinuing that department. It was en- 
couraging nevertheless. 


T last, I turned to the pulps. 

Street and Smith had started a 
new magazine called College Stories. 
It has since been discontinued. I 
submitted my Washington and Lee 
article and within a week had re- 
ceived a check for $50. It was my 
first national sale. Fame and fortune 
(like prosperity) were just around 
the corner. 

Feeling that a published success in 
the fiction field would be just as 
pleasant, I analyzed the stories in that 
magazine. They were clean, had no 
swear words, and had no drinking. I 
then wrote my first love story in col- 
legiate atmosphere and submitted it. 





EWSPAPERMEN thrown 

out of work, journalism 
school graduates unable to find 
jobs, magazine men without 
posts—what have they been 
doing to make ends meet? 
What are their experiences— 
their successes—their disap- 
pointments? 

Through a series of “experi- 
ence” or “confession” articles, 
readers of The Quill have been 
learning the answers to these 
questions. Valuable pointers 
and suggestions have been 

_given through the series. 

No payment is made for the 
articles. They are contributed 
by their writers and printed in 
The Quill with the idea of 
helping unemployed journalis- 
tic workers to make ends meet. 





Each month, College Stories would 
pay $100 to the undergraduate who 
submitted the best story of the 
month. Shortly afterwards, I re- 
ceived a check for $100. That was in 
December, when I became 20 years 
old. 

At this time, Richard Merrifield, 
who was then editor of College 
Stories, wrote me a letter saying that 
the magazine was to be merged with 
Sport Story. He remarked that it 
was too bad since I had made such an 
admirable start in it and concluded 
with the nicest compliment a writer 
could have from an editor. “I think,” 
he said, “you’ve got real ability.” 


ETERMINED not to fail him, I 

began to write mystery and de- 
tective shorts for Real Detective, in 
Chicago, where I had had some cor- 
respondence. These did not seem to 
hit the mark and in blind desperation 
I sent one of the rejects to Shadow, 
another Street and Smith pulp. A 
check reached me within a week. 

For a long period thereafter, other 
matters took my attention. I mar- 
ried and while on my honeymoon re- 
ceived a letter from Hollywood. It 
bore the emblem of R. K. O.—Radio 
Pictures. You can imagine my ex- 
citement. It was from H. N. Swan- 
son, editor of College Humor, who 
said he remembered my stuff and 
wondered if I would be interested in 
writing for the screen under Radio 
Pictures. 

Would I? I'll say I would! I wired 
him the fastest telegram in history. I 
am still waiting for final arrange- 
ments. 

The other day, Samuel Bierman, 
editor of Popular Fiction, which be- 
fore the depression used to be called 
Man Stories, wrote me that he had 
accepted a short story which I sub- 
mitted, my first to that magazine. 
And at the moment the linotype 
operator assembles the slugs for this 
article, I hope to be gazing at checks 
from Weird Tales, College Life, Col- 
lege Humor, and Westchester Tide. 
And then I'll be on another story for 
Mr. Bierman, and a swell idea for 
Collier’s which they will refuse. But 


(Continued on page 13) 





YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 


HOUGH I am not qualified to 

discuss my subject nearly so 

well as Donald D. Hoover, as- 
sistant city editor of the Indianapolis 
News and an associate editor of THE 
QuILL, whose article, “Turnovers 
Shake the News Rooms,” appeared in 
the September issue, I rise to say a 
few words for these young newspa- 
permen who are worrying Mr. 
Hoover so much. 

To begin with, I am not a newspa- 
perman. Once I was, so I suppose 
some readers, after seeing that sen- 
tence, will put me down as one of 
those birds who once worked on 
newspapers and think they know all 
about them. 

That does not happen to be the 
case. If I thought that I did know 
all about newspaper work, I would 
most certainly pay one more call to 
all those city editors who took such a 
delight in turning me down innumer- 
able times—and in 1929 too! 

To properly identify myself, so that 
you may judge what I have to say 
judiciously, it is my job to see that a 
particular trade association gets dol- 
lar for dollar for the money sub- 
scribed to its program each year. No 
small part of this 
work is concern- 


By GEORGE P. MACKNIGHT 


A Reply to Donald D. 
Hoover's Article “Turn- 
overs Shake the News 
Rooms,” in the Septem- 


ber Issue of The Quill 








W. SCRIPPS founded the Cleve- 
e land Press when in his early 
twenties; the New Yorker, at the time 
of its founding, was staffed with peo- 
ple under thirty; Time, Inc., among 
the nation’s outstanding publishers of 
magazines, has its offices filled with 
men and women in responsible jobs 
who, from what I gather from Mr. 
Hoover's article, are not yet dry be- 
hind the ears. These examples, I 
think, tend to point out that young 
people can and do assume responsi- 
bility; can ferret out the underlying 
facts and can carry out even a haz- 
ardous newspaper or magazine ven- 
ture successfully. 
Take the magazine Fortune, pub- 
lished by Time, Inc., for instance. It 
is part of my job to read about 50 


magazines monthly, and I believe it 
quite safe to say that Fortune is one 
of the most thorough publications on 
the market today. I need not offer 
evidence of this, for even a casual 
reading will prove the point, and I 
owe nothing to Fortune; however, I 
do feel it is a tribute to the genius of 
those young people who had the 
initiative and enterprise to give the 
nation something different, and, on 
occasions, who give the newspapers a 
good scooping. 

I do not know enough about the 
New Yorker to go into detail on that 
subject, but I do know that it ranks 
high in the total advertising carried 
in weekly magazines. 


S far as the Scripps-Howard pa- 
pers are concerned, I think if 

Mr. Hoover will give some thought to 
the subject he will recall that this is 
one newspaper organization which 
feels that a young man can be given 
responsibility. Walk into any of 
their offices, prove it for yourself. 
There happens to be a Scripps-How- 
ard paper in Indianapolis as the com- 
petition for Mr. Hoover’s sheet, and 
I happen to know there are several 
young reporters there who have made 
good earlier than 

scheduled in Mr. 














ed with the writ- : —— 





ing of magazine 
articles, and, 
though I am al- 
most afraid to 
mention it in these 


licity, the dissem- 
ination of news 
concerning the in- 
dustry to news- 
papers. Strangely 
enough, a number 
of these newspa- 
pers come to us 
for the informa- 
tion, and what I 
have written dur- 
ing my two years 
on this job has not 
caused me to feel 
that I have stolen 
any of their ad- 
vertising space. 

Now, all this 
being understood, 
I go on with my 
thesis. 


This Ils What Mr. Hoover Said: 


days of anti-pub- Rare turnovers in the editorial departments of many news- 

papers, together with the inadequate training of reporters, 
are undermining the sources of public opinion, for it is through 
the reporters that newspaper readers gain their first and usually 
final impressions of events, Donald D. Hoover, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News and an associate editor of The 
Quill, observed in the September issue. 


These turnovers, he added, are caused by the “exceedingly low 
wages of the newspaper business and by the oversupply of em- 
bryo newspapermen.” Mr. Hoover went on to say that “within 
the preliminary period of two years or so, a reporter is not suf- 
ficiently experienced or mature to have standards of comparison 
adequate for service in public-opinion making.” 


He declared that many newspapers have staffs with a “more- 
than-safe number of comparative beginners assigned to im- 
portant public offices where originate events of which the readers 
have the right to demand that they be kept informed,” and added 
that the depression had been responsible for the dismissal of ex- two. 
perienced men and the hiring of youths as an economy measure. 


Hoover’s article. 

Take the case of 
Walter Lippmann. 
Lincoln Steffens 
got him the day 
he was graduated 
from college, put 
him to work with 
a staff of veterans, 
and in a year he 
was one of the 
editors. The rest 
of his career is 
journalistic his- 
tory. 

And I am not 
necessarily think- 
ing of genius, un- 
less every young 
man has just a 
little genius in his 
make-up. I can 
even cite a per- 
sonal example or 


AM still con- 
siderably under 





30, and most of 
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my newspaper work was done before 
I was 22, so that did not make me 
such an old man when I stayed out 
of college a semester to work on a 
newspaper in a midwestern town of 
about 40,000. 

In this town were two newspapers. 
One of them had most of the adver- 
tising and the good-will of those per- 
sons who “ran” the town politically, 
financially and in about every other 
way. But our paper had the circu- 
lation. It also had a staff of. report- 
ers of which only one was over 23. 
What happened? The opposition had 
a staff which had been there for more 
years than I was old. They plodded 
along in their dull manner and got 
out a paper which made money. The 
paper was successful. 

We were continually getting into 
trouble on our paper because we did 
ferret out the truth and get all the 
facts. The general manager did not 
like all this so well, but the managing 
editor who had charge of us young 
bucks did the best he could. (He 
was almost 30, really quite an old 
man.) For a few months we had the 
town in an uproar, for there were 
some politics which were not the 
most upright in the world, there were 
some “de luxe” receiverships, which 
managed to kick out the small stock- 
holders and keep them out and their 
money in, there was the case of a 
bank closing which looked bad 
enough for a grand jury to be called, 
and there were other things to keep 
us busy. 


UT what happened? Just this: I 

got fired after a few months’ serv- 
ice because of a story which resulted 
in some political pressure being 
brought to bear on the genera! man- 
ager. In other words, Mr. Hoover, 
I got fired first because I felt it was 
my job to ferret out the facts and 
write them, yet I was a youngster. I 
was asked to return later, but I was 
then on a paper which welcomed such 
tactics. 

Today there is only one newspaper 
in the town I was asked to leave. 
When the sale of my former paper 
was announced, the statement said in 
effect: “This town is not large enough 
for two newspapers.” 

If you will take my word for it, the 
town was run by about five men who 
objected to the truth if it shed any 
light on them. 

So, what are the conclusions? It 
stands to reason that a young chap 
just out of college should not be made 
editor of a metropolitan newspaper, 
even if one was made editor of Mc- 
Call’s magazine not so long ago. But 
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it is true that most of these boys and 
girls have spent three or four years 
on a college daily during the college 
year and some the year ’round. It is 
also true that others work on the 
home-town, or some other, sheet dur- 
ing the summer. Others are on pa- 
pers in the college town trying to 
earn enough to go through college, 
and many find jobs when they get 
out. If they are graduated from a 
college in a metropolitan area, some 
of them are fortunate enough to be 
grabbed by the papers in that vicinity. 


EFORE I <m called any more bad 
names, let me tell you of a pub- 
lisher who has a weekly newspaper 
in a town of 18,000 in competition 
with two dailies and whose newspa- 
per for the last three years has been 
named as one of the best eleven in 
the country. (You will remember 
there wasn’t room enough for two 
dailies in the town of 40,000.) For 
ten years that I know about he has 
had as his managing editor and re- 
porters boys who were working their 
way through college, or who had just 
been graduated. I happen to have 
had one of those jobs for two years. 
I worked a month under some one 
else. He quit and the publisher said 
to me: “I want you to take over the 
editorial side of this paper.” 
I asked: “Just what are my duties?” 
He replied: “I want you to get out 
the paper.” 
Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
boasting. As a matter of fact, none 
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of the newspapers will have me at a 
livable wage. 

I did get out that paper for two 
years. The publisher, who was the 
editor as well, did not see it until 
our mail edition came off the press, 
and now, as in the past, some other 
young chap is doing the job. 


HERE are other instances where 

youth has served rather well, I 
think, and I don’t suppose there is a 
reader of this publication who does 
not know of dozens of them. If 
youth has a fault it is his eloquence; 
his love for getting everything there 
is into the story and exposing the 
whole works. Unfortunately, he is 
told too often that he shouldn’t act 
like that. Perhaps youth takes his 
newspaper work too seriously. Per- 
haps that teaching of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, “A courage that knows no mid- 
night,” should not fall upon the ears 
of gullible young men, for many of 
them have just that kind of courage. 

So, Mr. Hoover, I think you can 
sleep at night and not worry too 
much about this revolution of youth 
in the newsroom. A young man is 
hired sometimes because he knows 
his business and not just because he 
will work for a lower salary than a 
veteran. I believe I think as much 
of the American press as any one, al- 
though I am not at present a news- 
paperman. I for one am glad youth 
is there, even if it does have such 
things as “Turnovers Shake the News 
Rooms” to contend with. 








Now That I’ve Lost My Job— 


(Continued from page 5) 


of a job that would not enslave me 
in waiting idleness to a city-room 
chair for the duration of my working 
shift and then catch me by the coat 
sleeve as I am leaving for home to 
whirl me to the scene of a news story 
and keep me there in feverish activ- 
ity for 24 hours? 

I am not prepared to answer all 
these questions now. I want an in- 
come. I need an income. Oppor- 
tunity, please knock. But these are 
things to think about. 

I am the victim of a calamity which 
was not of my making. Being out of 
a job now is not the result of incom- 
petence on my part, in the perform- 
ance of my duties as a reporter. This 
fact, my utter lack of control of the 
situation, often drives me to near 


panic and inspires in me an earnest 
desire for “something more secure.” 
My personal circumstances demand 
it. 

I believe that, if I could be assured 
of a certain amount of security for a 
reasonable length of time into the 
future, I would prefer to be a news- 
paper reporter than anything else 
under the sun. But the benefits of 
security, holidays, a less formidable 
salary barrier are very enticing. And 
these inducements lie, not all of them 
but some, in other green fields just 
over the fence. 

The future is made interesting by 
reports, rumors, half promises. Which 
of them come true and when, will 
decide my course for me. At any 
event, I’m becoming acquainted with 
a lot of good books. 
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AT DEADLINE 








(Continued from page 2) 


in victory for Wilson after a large 
number of newspapers through- 
out the country had claimed the 
election for Hughes. 

“Memory is an uncertain 
crutch. Sixteen years is a long 
time to remember just what took 
place in that dramatic contest, 
even for one who was right in the 
heart of that drama, as some of us 
were, for three nights without 
rest, in the offices of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York. 

“Prof. Kelly, then a reporter on 
the Boston Herald, was on the 
outskirts and no doubt he be- 
lieves the story which he tells 
of this election. However, he 
has made ridiculous statements 
about the Associated Press serv- 
ice of Tuesday night, Wednesday 
and a good part of Thursday. 

“The Associated Press did not 
in 1916, nor had it before, nor has 
it since, made predictions either 
regarding a national campaign or 
any state primary or election, 
and it covers all of them. It gives 
whatever the figures show and 
puts out its bulletins hour by 
hour. If a trend is temporarily 
toward success for one candidate 
and away from him an hour later, 
those facts are shown by AP bul- 
letins. 

“Prof. Kelly says in his article 
that somebody stumbled upon the 
conclusion that early figures were 
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all wrong and that Hughes was 
not elected. The only place 
where anyone stumbled were 
those newspaper offices and 
campaign headquarters where 
predictions were made upon in- 
complete returns. 

“Speaking of the AP figures, 
Prof. Kelly says that the errors 
which had ‘given’ Hughes the 
election were mainly two: He 
declares that AP figures were 
based in computation on the elec- 
toral proportion of the pre- 
ceding presidential election and 
that the major error was in not 
taking into account the huge in- 
crease in population in the far 
western and Pacific Coast states. 
We do not know where Prof. 
Kelly got any such ridiculous 
ideas as this, but the facts are 
that in making up our plans to 
cover the election we had defi- 
nitely rejected the plan which he 
says was in use and which was 
responsible for the error. 

“The Associated Press did not 
indicate the election of Hughes 
at any time, but because so many 
papers had done so and so many 
criticisms had been made of our 
delay in ‘acknowledging’ his 
election, we ordered a recheck of 
returns in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota and West Vir- 
ginia, which our figures showed 
clearly to be in doubt. In Cali- 
fornia, which had become the 
pivotal state, the recheck showed 
only a difference of twenty votes 
from the compilation based upon 
the first Associated Press returns. 

“Great newspapers which had 
already appeared on the street 
with definite announcement of 
Republican success were loath to 
make over, even in the face of 
our returns which consistently 
left the result in doubt. Not once 
in all of that long tiresome stretch 
did the Associated Press intimate 
the success of Hughes or Wilson, 
or the defeat of either. 

“It was at 11:24 Thursday 
night that we finally issued the 
bulletin stating that Wilson had 
carried California. A revised 
electoral table, based on the re- 
turns as they then stood, showed 
Wilson’s reelection. 

“Lest you think that I am also 
trusting to memory, let me say 
that every statement I have made 
in this letter is taken from a 
carefully prepared history of that 
election, which was written and 
published within three weeks 
after the election itself.” 


HE Editor was of the impression 
that Prof. Kelly was attributing 
the blame for the mistake upon his 
own office, for he said, “The AP fig- 
ures had been computed—the compu- 
tations of so many electoral districts 
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out of a certain total of state districts 
seemingly had proved Hughes to be 
the winner.” 

It was not the intention of Tue 
QuILL to ascribe any error to the As- 
sociated Press itself. 

Mr. Elliott’s letter was referred to 
Prof. Kelly and from him came this 
response: 

“Mr. Elliott’s letter is so inter- 
esting that I think you would 
publish it. The whole affair 
brings to light the fact that even 
people close to important hap- 
penings may not get the exact 
twist to them. That I as a re- 
porter might think that any elec- 
tion is ‘just an election’ not 
knowing of certain precautions 
taken in advance by the agency 
responsible for the figures is 
merely an example of how lit- 
tle most people know about the 
inside of such organizations as 
the AP. 

“I might say that my conclu- 
sions were helped by informa- 
tion from a night editor from an- 
other paper, a man who should 
have known. 

“I had no thought of ascribing 
error to the AP as a whole but to 
the transcription of its figures. 
I am very glad to have the cor- 
rect information. However the 
night was Mad and still is.” 


E don’t like to make mistakes in 

THE QUILL or to permit anyone 
else to make them in its columns. 
When we do make them, however, or 
there is any chance that a misunder- 
standing or misconstruction might 
arise, we are glad to make corrections 
or clarify the situation. That, we be- 
lieve, is good journalism. 


O doubt every reader of Tue 

QuiLt has some particular rea- 
son why he likes the magazine. (We 
don’t want to believe that anyone 
dislikes it.) 

Houstoun Waring, editor of the 
Independent, of Littleton, Colo., 
whose good article “I Made the Right 
Choice” appeared in the August is- 
sue, sums it up this way. 

“THe QuILt is the only publication 
I know that emphasizes the profes- 
sional rather than the business side 
of newspaperdom, and I like it for 
that reason.” 

Thank you, Editor Waring, and we 
will try to keep you liking it. Thanks, 
also, to J. Leonard Solomon, of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. who sends “a 
bouquet,” as he puts it, to the Edi- 
tor.—R. L. P. 
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Editors Are People 


RAIN ON THE ROLLS, by Morgan 
Cunnington. Vanguard Press, New 
York. 1932. $1.75. 


An editor who forces his best writ- 
er to take apartments near his—if 
they have young and lovely wives .. . 
the maiden cYc berwin (and spelled 
that way) .. . a reporter who never 
drinks until his story’s written... 
a virtuous copy-boy ...a_papier- 
mache statue of a woman... . these 
are some of the characters in “Rain 
on the Rolls,” a sort of journalistic 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Morgan 
Cunnington, newspaperman. 

Cunnington tells the story of a 
strange curse that hangs over the 
newspaper edited by Jadwin Arm- 
strong. “It’s an old story,” Jadwin 
tells Garet. “Things have been hap- 
pening to the staff since the fire they 
had in the old building. The big fire. 
The whole building burned down in- 
side. It left the walls and the bare 
fire-escapes standing. All the presses 
were down in the basement under the 
debris. Reporters, copy readers, com- 
posing men worked with crow bars 
and shovels to get the presses out. 
The rain came and seeped down into 
the rolls, and they got wet. Ever 
since ... we’ve had people dying.” 

The reader will not remember the 
book as a whole, perhaps, but certain 
episodes, brilliant and precise, will 
sparkle in memory and eclipse the 
plot. Particularly the description of 
the speakeasy, which might be a soft- 
focus picture of a certain “Johnnie’s” 
near St. Mark’s Church, off Park 
Row. Also the concluding paragraph: 

“Four tinted walls were as clothing 
to the girl and the man. Bright tiles 
in the floor shod their feet, a ceiling 
decorated with crystal stars was a co- 
operative hat for their nakedness. 
There was no window in this room, 
just four walls in many hues and all 
blended in oblongs.” 

Jadwin Armstrong and the girl cYc 
have walled themselves into this hid- 
den room. They have food, water, 
air, and each other. They ask no 
more. Having won a Pyrrhic victory 
against a misunderstanding world, 
they are prepared to die... . 

This is a mad book and a mad sit~ 
uation. But the reader will glance 
off musingly for a split second and 
realize that Jadwin and cYc are the 


first couple since Adam and Eve who 
have found what every man, in his 
deepest heart, seeks—solitude with 
the woman he loves. And he will 
realize, in that split second, though 
he may deny it to himself later, that 


this superb aloneness is a_ hell 
of a... swell . . . idea—GarpINER 
MULVANEY. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “Com- 
panions of the Trail” and “Roadside 
Meetings,” has written a new book of 
interest to newspapermen entitled, “My 
Friendly Contemporaries.” The book is 
a continuation of Mr. Garland’s remi- 
niscences of conversations with literary 
celebrities. It is on the Macmillan 
schedule for October. 


MAX MILLER, book reviewer and 
columnist on the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, 
author of “I Cover the Waterfront” (E. P. 
Dutton & Company), has gone to the 
Columbia Studios in Hollywood, Calif., 
for six weeks on special work. His book 
was reviewed in THE Quit for Sep- 
tember. 





BOOK CHAT 











RNOLD BENNETT libeled the 
Associated Press, it appears in a 
protest made to the Viking Press. 


‘Bennett spoke in his recently-pub- 


lished “Journal” of the suit of Lever 
v. Associated Press, in which dam- 
ages of 50,000 pounds were awarded. 
But he should have said Associated 
Newspapers — Harmsworth’s “ultra- 
plutocratic” organization. One 
of the authors of “High Low Wash- 
ington” (Lippincott), a recent “ex- 
pose” of the capital, is now said to be 
“somewhere in the Balkans.” A good 
idea, when one considers that anony- 
mous writers of such books 
usually lost their jobs. I now 
know two journalism instructors who 
have never written journalism text- 
books and are not at the moment 
planning to do so. This is a high- 
water mark. . Kenneth Collins, 
whose training as America’s leading 
retail advertiser was divided between 
study to be an Episcopal clergyman 
and teaching English at Moscow, 
Idaho, has produced an entertaining 
and worthwhile book on his special- 
ty—“The Road to Good Advertising” 
(Greenberg). It is based largely on 
his successful experience at Macy’s.— 
M. V. C. 


have 


WILLIAM WATTS BALL, editor of the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, is 
the author of “The State That Forgot,” 
an October book on the Bobbs-Merrill 
schedule. The book tells the story of 
South Carolina’s surrender to democracy 
and is described as “a free and easy ac- 
count of the history, tradition, reminis- 
cence, anecdote and familiar gossip 


about the great days of South Carolina’s 
antebellum aristocracy and the days of 
her democracy since the Civil War.” 
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JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE (Florida 
Associate) is publishing Reader’s Rapid 
Review, pocket-size monthly carrying 
excerpts and condensations of articles 
appearing in current periodicals. His 
offices are in Boston, Mass. 

* * . 


DR. CARL RUSSELL FISH, noted 
history professor at the University of 
Wisconsin and a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, died July 10 after a brief illness. 

Dr. Fish, widely known for his aca- 
demic brilliancy, was known to thou- 
sands of students and alumni particular- 
ly for his “cutting up,” and his willing- 
ness to participate in student activities 
of all kinds. 

At the annual Sigma Delta Chi grid- 
iron banquet in 1927, Dr. Fish won the 
Red Derby, annually given to the in- 
dividual contributing most to general 
merriment of the evening. 

His passing, mourned by hundreds of 
faculty colleagues and thousands of stu- 
dents and alumni, culminated a career 
of 32 years as instructor and professor 
at the university. 


* * * 


H. G. BALL, editor of the Hood River 
News, was awarded the trophy present- 
ed by PAUL R. KELTY, editor of the 
Morning Oregonian, and the University 
of Oregon chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, for 
editorial skill and leadership in Oregon’s 
weekly press, at the summer meeting of 
the Oregon State Editorial Association. 


JUSTUS CRAEMER, co-publisher of 
the Orange (Calif.) Daily News, was 
elected president of the National Edi- 
torial Association at the 47th annual 
convention held in Los Angeles in July. 

W. D. ALLEN of the Brookline 
(Mass.) Chronicle, was elected vice- 
president. Three directors whose terms 
expired this year were reelected. They 
were: K. F. BALDRIDGE, of the Bloom- 
field (Iowa) Democrat; JOSEPH F. 
BIDDLE, of the Huntington (Pa.) Daily 
News, and R. H. PRITCHARD, of the 
Weston (W. Va.) Democrat. WALTER 
H. CRIM, of the Salem (Ind.) Republi- 
can-Leader, was chosen to fill out the 
term of Mr. Allen. 


J. FRED ESSARY, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Baltimore Sun, has 
been named the winner of the Chester 
D. Pugsley prize of $1,000 for the out- 
standing example of Washington corre- 
spondence during 1931. 


MARCUS M. WILKERSON (Loui- 
siana ’24) has been appointed associate 
professor of journalism, Louisiana State 
University. 


CHARLES M. RAY (Indiana ’32) and 
GEORGE L. GARDNER (Indiana ’32) 
recently have accepted positions as news 
editor and advertising manager, re- 
spectively, of the Bloomington Star at 
Bloomington, Ind. The publication is 
owned and published by Paul L. Feltus 
(Indiana Associate). Both Ray and 
Gardner were editors of the Indiana 
Daily Student during their undergrad- 
uate days. 

7 * . 

BERNARD MAINWARING (Oregon 
State '20), editor of the Baker (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald, recently made a com- 
bination vacation and business tour of 
the country by automobile, stopping for 
a time in New York City. 

+ + . 


BENTLEY B. MACKAY (Louisiana 
Associate) is agricultural editor of the 
Agricultural Extension Division at 
Louisiana State University. 

” ” * 

ORVILLE F. DEE (Oklahoma ’32) is 
now with the Journalism Press, Inc., 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


A. C. SMITH (Oklahoma ’32) has been 
appointed assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


man. 
* * * 


NORTHCUTT ELY (Stanford ’24) is 
executive assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


*- * * 


W. HARRIS POWERS (Northwestern 
28) is editor of the Ocala (Fla.) Banner, 
morning daily. 

* * * 

W. IRVING SPENCER (Louisiana ’29) 
is with the State Times, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

* * + 

CLAUDE C. CURTIS (Missouri ’28), 
formerly at San Benito, Texas, recently 
bought the Rio Grande Review, Fabens, 
Texas. It is his first venture as a news- 
paper editcr and publisher. 


” * * 


GLENN CHAFFIN (Montana ’20) is 
with The Bell Syndicate in Los Angeles, 
writing the story and dialogue for “Tail- 
spin Tommy,” syndicated strip. 

* * * 

THOMAS LAWRENCE (Louisiana 
18) is an instructor in journalism at 
New York University, New York City. 

. * * 

ROBERT GAMZEY (Colorado 32), 
former editor and sports editor of the 
University of Colorado Silver and Gold, 
has taken a position on the sports staff 
of the Denver Post. 


* * - 
THOMAS HARRIS DOWNEY (Loui- 
siana '29) is an instructor in English, 
Louisiana State University. 


E. K. GAYLORD (Oklahoma Asso- 
ciate), publisher, Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and Times, spent a three 
= vacation at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado. 


* * * 
GILMORE N. NUNN (Washington and 
Lee °31), manager of the Roswell 


(N. M.) Morning Dispatch, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Pampa 
(Tex.) Daily News, to succeed his fath- 
er, J. Lindsay Nunn (Washington and 
Lee Associate). 





ACCORDING TO— 











TO THE EDITOR: I’m writing, 
not so much because you asked for 
letters, as that you print in the 
September issue the assertion by 
Dean Ackerman that “Despite its 
imperfections and faults, journalism 
is performing public services equal- 
ed by those of no other institution in 
the United States.” 

Time and again I’ve encountered 
the idea that journalism is somehow 
immune from the blemishes of the 
other professions, or relatively so. 
I’ve found a disposition to “defend” 
journalism against attacks upon it, 
with the defense emphasizing pride 
to the neglect of frankness. THE 
QuILt’s critical editorials are a 
blessed relief. 

It seems to me that the thing to be 
desired is not a conviction that jour- 
nalism is best among the professions 
but a determination that it shall be. 
Newspapers howl about freedom of 
the press—from court judges, chiefly. 
The press also needs freedom from 
advertisers, from circulation sub- 
servience, from partisanship, and 
from the pettiness of its own per- 
sonnel. 

Ignoring “imperfections and faults” 
as minor—which they are not—it is 
still too much to tell the minister, 
the lawyer, the doctor, the engineer, 
the banker, and the statesman that 
they play no better than second 
fiddle to the man who merely re- 
cords and comments on what they 
achieve. Or even to feel a smug 
superiority is too much. 

And, on the other side, I’ve learn- 
ed enough about my chosen profes- 
sion in the last four years of inti- 
mate contact with it to refrain, now, 
from informing my lawyer friends 
that I thumbed down their profes- 
sion because I felt I could not be 
honest in it. 

If only because I’ve a feel for 
printer’s ink like that of the garage 
mechanic for auto grease I'll prob- 
ably go on into journalism—if only 
to make up for the neglect of Sin- 
clair Lewis in not writing a novel 


about it. Respectfully, 
Roranp A. Wuire, 
History Department, 
University of Iowa. 


> —— 
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Good Ghosts—and Bad 


(Continued from page 6) 








ghost’s speeches came directly from 
the candidate. He may not have been 
capable of writing the speech gram- 
matically or interestingly, but he 
knew what he wanted to say and the 
ghost merely put the speech into 
shape for him. If the ghost had to 
write the speeches, using his own 
ideas, tempered only by party policy, 
then the party and the candidate 
were, of course, unethical and play- 
ing false with the public. 

I did publicity for a Salvation 
Army fund drive in New York City 
and wrote several speeches which 
were broadcast over the radio by 
prominent New Yorkers. I did one 
speech for a well known society wom- 
an, several for prominent business 
men and one for a famous actress, 
who is well known as a playwright. 


HERE was nothing unethical in 

that. Had I made those speeches 
myself, the radio public would have 
twisted the dials of its sets the 
moment the announcer told them, 
“John F. DeVine will now speak in 
behalf of the Salvation Army.” But, 
when the announcer said, “We are 
privileged this evening to present 
Miss Jane Cornell, the noted dramatic 
actress, who will tell you about the 
Salvation Army’s United Appeal .. .” 
few radio fans turned to another 
program until they had heard at least 
a few words of the actress’ speech 
about the campaign. 

These prominent persons were 
sincere in lending their names and 
their time to the Salvation Army, but 
they were not in a position to write 
their own speeches. Therefore, a 
ghost was necessary to the success 
of the campaign. 

I object, as strenuously as anyone 
else, to the ghosts of prize fighters, 
baseball players, wrestlers and gun 
molls, but I cannot see how Mr. Ells- 
worth’s ghosts or the other ghosts re- 
ferred to in this article can be ac- 
cused of being unethical or of taking 
unfair advantage of the public. 





THE QUILL 


quire, the sensing of the market. 
While I firmly believe that individ- 
ualism in writing is an inspiring and 
original mode, I feel that retrench- 
ment and standardized plotting is 
necessary in turbulent times like 
these. More than ever the free-lance 
must conform to habitual magazine 
requirements. Slanting can never be 
overemphasized. Writing and sell- 
ing are two different arts. Editors do 
entertain thoughts of buying unso- 
licited manuscripts. “Why then,” 
chirps the class, “haven’t you made 
the Post?” Because I know now I 
have never written a story up to their 
standard. But I know, too, that it 





ended a!l that for me. 


Bureau wastes no motion. 


material for any need. 


be. 


I DON’T worry about turnover any more. 


‘*It used to be a problem of the most troublesome 
sort. I wasted hours of precious time interviewing 
unqualified candidates for jobs in my organization. 
But the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi has 


‘*When I need a man for my staff, either editorial 
or business, I usually want him in a hurry. The 


touch with men whose records have been carefully in- 
vestigated to eliminate risk and save me time. 

‘*The Personnel Bureau is a gold mine of human 
I can have, for instance, an 
intelligent beginner or a seasoned, successful execu- 
tive on duty next Monday morning, or sooner if need 


‘*The Bureau’s record of satisfaction is high with 
me, and I understand it’s that way everywhere. And 
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will not be so long when I will ac- 
quire the polish and standards of the 
better-class, smooth-paper magazines. 

The field of free-lance writing has 
become jammed ever since the begin- 
ning of this depression. Competition 
is better and keener. 

Study your market, study your edi- 
tors, study your public, study the 
everchanging fiction trend, and then 
—Slant! Slant! Slant! The rewards 
are still waiting for the man who 
works hard enough for them. 

So, why not try to break into the 
magazines? You will have a lot of 
fun and experience while trying 
and—it can be done! 


Ye ED 
Says— 


It puts me in immediate 


why shouldn’t it be, when every man the Bureau reg- 

Not to Be Boasting— isters already has passed many an acid test of char- 
a acter, talent and capacity ?”’ 

(Continued from page 7) 


you've got to have confidence and be 
optimistic! 








PERSONNEL BUREAU 


_ ° “PUTS THE 
HIS has been no _ prodigious 

ORGANIZED Siama Delta Chi RIGHT MAN 
achievement. I’m _ not boasting. 1916 g resale 


In writing for magazines I have ac- 
quired what so many failing young 
writers (and some old) fail to ac- 


836 Exchange Avenue 


; hfe RIGHT PLACE” 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ONE WAY TO MEET HARD TIMES 


IBERALIZING the editorial budget has helped bring 
success to many a magazine and newspaper in Amer- 
ica. McCall’s is an outstanding example. Opening its 
editorial purse 12 years ago, McCall’s skyrocketed from 
next to nothing to high position among all United States 
magazines. Now, with hard times here again, the policy 
is repeated, this time with Otis Leo Wiese (Wiscon- 
sin ’26), youthful editor, directing the revisions. 
As Time, the weekly news magazine, tells the story: 


“When the publishers of McCall’s talk about De- 
pression they mean 1919 when ‘the wolf wasn’t at 
McCall’s door; it was “way inside.” ’ Newsstand sales 
were around 20,000. Advertising for the year was 
only 209,000 lines. Into McCall Company as presi- 
den then came William Bishop Warner, now also 
chairman of American Woolen Company. One of his 
first acts was to lift the lid of the editorial budget. 
For the next twelve years McCall’s zoomed. Its 
lineage last year was 7,718,000, sixth in rank of all 
U. S. magazines; its circulation 2,507,000, of which 
more than 1,000,000 was newsstand. 

“While the wolf is now far from McCall’s office in 
Manhattan’s gilt-topped New York Central Building, 
the magazine has not been untouched by the 1930-32 
slump. And President Warner has authorized the 
tactics which succeeded before: spending money on 
editorial revision. This week the result appeared in 
McCall’s October issue. 

“Instead of being a hodge-podge of fiction, general 
articles, household hints and dress designs scattered 
without plan through pages of advertising, the new 
McCall’s looks like three magazines bound as one. 
The first 30 pages are designated ‘News and Fiction.’ 
Therein are stories, reviews of cinema, music, radio, 
books, religion. Then the reader comes to a second 
cover in four colors, showing a detail of a table set 
for luncheon. This section is named ‘Homemaking.’ 
Fifty pages farther back a third color cover (woman 
at a dressing table) introduces ‘Style and Beauty.’ 
Advertisements are distributed to correspond. Every 
advertiser is assured preferred position for his copy. 


“Besides the makeup, McCall’s dress was altered 
throughout. Otis Leo Wiese, 26-year-old eidtor, 
called in as consultant Henry Dreyfuss, stage and in- 
dustrial designer. They chose new and graceful 
headline types, experimented with buff panels, brown 
inks to relieve the black-and-white pages.” 


Isn’t there a tip there for other magazines and news- 
papers too? 


WHERE TRIBUTE IS DUE 


AY we join with Editor & Publisher in expressing 

gratification at “the pleasant spectacle of a group of 
Washington correspondents paying their respects at a 
luncheon to a valorous gentleman, chief of police of the 
District of Columbia, who recently distinguished himself 
by telling the honest truth to reporters when national 
blood-pressure was high and the temptation was strong 
to juggle facts for political reasons.” 

The reference, of course, is to Brig. Gen. Pelham D. 
Glassford and his “patience, candor, valor and courtesy” 
in connection with the B. E. F. turmoil in Washington. 

Gen. Glassford won the respect of the newspapermen 
with whom he came personally in contact at Washington 
and also of the vast army of newsgatherers the country 
over who read of his standing by his own observations 
and those of capable, trained newspapermen in the face 
of official denials, explanations and hedgings. 

Newspapermen in recent years have become too prone 
to accept “official statements” when their own observa- 
tions and investigations led them to entirely different 
conclusions. 

The affair at Washington brought a revelation of jour- 
nalistic stamina that was refreshing. Newspapermen 
told what they saw, what they experienced, and then re- 
fused to back down an inch when “official statements” 
tried to minimize and detract from published reports. 
And there was one courageous official who stood with 
them, even though his stand may cost him his position. 
May his tribe increase. 











HERE is only one way whereby a man can run for 
T president and retain thereafter the personal affection of, 

or popularity with, newspapermen. That is to keep on 
being a candidate but never to become president.”—Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, editor of the American Press. 


OWEVER courageous a publication may be, however 
critical it may become, however it may be compelled 
to publish tragedy, courtesy, in its loftier concept, in- 

spires the neglected story. And if we choose our subjects 
with discretion, use our materials with truth, we can per- 
form a service and produce copy more readable than the 
crimes and scandals that parade the pages of the more 
morbid and sophisticated press. Courtesy in its. purest 
and more comprehensive form is our greatest asset.”— 
Clayton Rand, of the Gulfport (Miss.) Guide in National 
Printer Journalist. 








AS THEY 


VIEW IT 


OWHERE else in the whole world beyond the borders 

of the United States and Canada does there exist a 

country press of any consequence. The small com- 
munity newspaper is an American institution. Yet, it is a 
new institution, as institutions go. It is still in the experi- 
mental stage. It has apparently made a permanent place 
for itself, but nobody knows for sure,.”—Prof. John H. 
Casey in the Sooner State Press. 


ERSONALLY I cannot imagine a more exciting life 
than that of a reporter in this very matter-of-fact 
world. It is the best ever, and under modern condi- 

tions approximates as nearly as possible to that of the ad- 
ventures of old. A reporter never knows what he will be 
doing next. I am prepared to admit that nine times out of 


ten it will be something humdrum, but the tenth time 
makes up for the other nine.”—F. W. Memory, chief re- 
porter for the Daily Mail, in the Journal of the Institute of 
Journalists, England. 
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conveniently 


Now you can Save The Quill 


attractively 


permanently 





THE NEw QUILL BINDER 
Holds four years’ issues and more 


ANY readers save THE QUILL for 
later reference. They have asked 
for binders made especially for the purpose. 


To meet this demand we have contracted 
AT PRESENT LOW PRICES for a supply 
of sturdy, attractive Dupont Fabrikoid 
binders for delivery in January. 


The binder holds more than 50 issues of 
THE QUILL, yet its simple, efficient con- 
struction permits each issue to be added 
quickly and without mutilation. A flip and 
the post is unlocked. Wires are laid in the 
center of the magazine and are replaced 
over the post which locks with a positive 
action. 


Removal is just as simple. 


/ I] 
A MAGAZINE FOR 
WRITERS, EDITORS, 
AND PUBLISHERS 


836 Exchange Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





G@ FRONG enough for years of service, 

and washable too, the new QUILL 
binder is also made with an eye for beauty. 
The rich-grained Fabrikoid in any of three 
colors—blue, black or maroon—is set off 
with gold lettering on the back. You'll be 
proud to have it on your desk or library 
table. 


The workmanship is that of Barrett, well 
known for quality. 


Priced at $2.50 postpaid, the QUILL binder 
is a bargain in the 1932 meaning of the 
word. 


BUT—it can be had at that price ONLY if 
orders are placed NOW for January de- 


livery. 


The form below is for your convenience. 


THE QUILL 
836 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me when ready one of your hand- 
somely embossed binders in the color indicated: 


[_] ewe [| Breck [| Maroon 


Inclosed you will find $2.50 to cover all costs. 
Name 


Address 








Dean Ackerman 
Says: 


“I am tired of hearing the press criticized by business men, bankers, ad- 
vertisers and educators. Despite its imperfections and faults, journalism is 
performing public services equalled by those of no other institution in the 
United States. 


“When men say that the press is superficial and transient, that it goes 
about its business in a hit-and-miss, grab-and-take manner, when they 
charge that it is corrupted or influenced by sinister forces and that editors 
and reporters are magicians, they seek to destroy what in many cases they 
envy or fear. Frequently, too, by their cynical and disillusioned attitude to- 
ward their work and the institution they represent, newspapermen promote 
this criticism. 


“It has seemed to me for some time that it is necessary for newspaper and 
advertising men to have more pride and confidence in journalism. The 
business of publishing newspapers will succeed financially only as a result of 
the constant progress of the profession of journalism. Everyone knows that 
it is more difficult now than ever to have ideals. But if the press of Amer- 
ica ever loses its idealism, if newspapermen lose their faith and confidence 
in the press, there will be a disintegration of public morale far greater than 
anything we have witnessed up to the present time.” 


These sentiments so accurately reflect our own views on this subject that we felt the 
urge to commend them to your favorable consideration. 


We thought so much of Dean Ackerman’s address to the newspapermen at the recent 
New York Federation meeting that we had it reproduced in a little 8-page pamphlet. 


Perhaps you would like to preach this kind of gospel. If so, please advise how many 
pamphlets you could use. No expense involved. A free-will offering on our part. 


Dean Ackerman wisely classifies the newspaper as part of the social system and dif- 
ferentiates it in his thinking from every other form of advertising media. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, 42nd Street & Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


(The oldest advertisers’ and publishers’ journal in America, established in 1884) 



































